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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
Or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
June 3, 1993 
Robert W. Coombs’ home 
4141 McKinley Boulevard 
Sacramento, California 95819 


TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 
Doug Sugimoto, second year law student at Harvard, transcribed a portion of 
the first draft. Heidi Sakazaki, member, Japanese-American Citizens League 
Florin Chapter, retired from the California Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board as Staff Services Manager, transcribed the remaining portion of the first 
draft. 
Robert W. Coombs edited the first draft. 
Heidi Sakazaki transcribed the second and the final draft. 
Robert W. Coombs and Henry Yui edited the second draft. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Dan Inouye, member, Japanese-American Citizens League Florin Chapter, 
reproduced some of the photographs. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 
Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Japanese- 
American Citizens League Florin Chapter and in the archives of the California 
State University, Sacramento Library, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California 
95819. The draft copy will also be kept at the Library. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Robert William Coombs was born May 26, 1918 in Visalia, California. His father 
was a farmer near Goshen, Tulare County. The family moved to Sacramento when 
Robert was six months old. Robert has called Sacramento home ever since. 

There were two older brothers in the family as well as Robert’s twin sister. They 
were educated in Sacramento schools through junior college. Robert and his brothers 
attended Stanford University., 

Robert received his teaching credential from Stanford as well as his Bachelor of 
Arts degree. He returned to Sacramento in 1941 doing substitute work and was then 
assigned to Sacramento Senior High School to teach English and history. In 1942 he 
went to the Minidoka Relocation Center to teach at Hunt High School. He taught from 
August 1942 to November 1944 when he returned to Sacramento. 

In September 1945 he was hired to teach at Sutter Junior High School in 
Sacramento. On Christmas Day, Marguerite Askew, foreign language teacher at Hunt 
High School, and Robert were married. They raised three fine children, two daughters, 
Carol and Janice, and Robert, Jr. 

He taught and counseled students at Sutter Junior High School for thirty-three 
years. Thirty of the years were spent in counseling. He retired in June, 1978 and 


Marguerite and Robert started traveling around the world. Marguerite died in 1989. 


il 
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Mr. Coombs, would you give us something about your background? Your 
youth? You are a native Californian, aren't you? 

I was born in Visalia, California and moved to Sacramento when I was 
about six months old. We lived in North Sacramento for a few years and 
then moved into Sacramento proper. I started school in North Sacramento 
and was in the second grade when we moved. I attended Coloma School 


through the eighth grade. I attended David Lubin Junior High for my ninth 


year and then attended Sacramento High School graduating in January of 


1936. I next attended Sacramento Junior College for two and a half years. 
Stanford University was my next stop where I finished my undergraduate 
work and graduate work. I also attended University of Southern California 
(USC) for a summer session. At the end of my work at Stanford I had my 
General Secondary Credential to teach in grades seven through twelve. I 


then came back to Sacramento to look for a job. 


I substituted in the Sacramento Unified School District until January 
1942 when I was assigned to teach English and History at the Sacramento 
High School. I was at the Sacramento High School when the evacuation 
order came through. I had that experience of being with the young people 
of Sacramento High when they said good-bye to their Japanese-American 
friends. It was a very sad day. They all reacted most visibly at the farewells 
that had to be made. 

I had not been a stranger to Japanese or Japanese-American young 
people. I had them in classes in Coloma School. There were several 
families that lived out in the East Sacramento area. They had truck gardens. 
The Miyao Family was one that I remembered with a great deal of pleasure. 

My mother was left a widow when I was only nine years old. She had 
four children to raise. The Depression had just started and the school at that 
time was most interested in the young people having a good noon meal. 
That is true today. There were children coming from homes where funds 
were limited. So the Parents Teachers Association (PTA) was very busy 
trying to supply a warm lunch nearly every day. This was particularly true 
during the winter months. One of the blessings was Mr. Miyao's truck 


garden. He always had carrots and other vegetables. He was always very 


generous with his produce that he raised on his farm. I speak of this 


because it was one of my first experiences with someone of a different race 
and was aware that what he was doing was an outstanding kind of thing. 
Ever since then I have always thought of the way he helped in the 
community. It left its mark on me as I remember even to this day how that 
helping hand was welcomed by the ladies of the Elmhurst community 
which was what it was called in those days. 

At the end of the June 1942 semester I was told that there would be no 
more job for me although I had been hired for the duration. It was obvious 
why. Over 300 Japanese-American students were gone and eleven of us 
went also. 

I was not eligible for the army as I had a physical problem that could 
not be controlled at that time, so I was 4F in the draft. I started looking for 
other kinds of things I could do for the war effort. I looked into Red Cross 
work and other things like that but was turned down. I went back to 
Stanford to discuss with them the possibility of working with them or if 
they knew of any opening in a school system where I could go to teach. It 
was at that time that the professor I was talking to said, "Bob, you were 
trained in the Core Curriculum and we're in charge of the education scope 


and sequence of some of the War Relocation Centers, in particular the one 


at Minidoka Center outside of Twin Falls. It is called Hunt, Idaho. They 
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gave me the necessary papers to fill out. That was in mid-July and by late 
August I was on my way to an experience that I will never forget as long as 
I live. 

You were going into an entirely different environment, too. 

I certainly was going into a different environment. I was raised here in 
Sacramento and had not gone very many places by that time. My mother 
was too busy putting the three of us through Stanford and my twin sister 
through costume design school in Los Angeles. 

It is amazing your mother was able to do all that. 

We all worked our way. This is the way we did things as we set our goals 
and off we went. She cheered me on and said that this would be a new 
experience for me to go to Idaho and into a relocation center. 

I was met by one of the officials of the education section of the 
Minidoka Relocation Center and he said, "Where are you going to live?" I 
said, "I expect to live on the Project." He replied, "You do!" "Of course," I 
said. "I am going to become part of that community if I can." "Oh, all 
right," was his response. 


So I spent that first night in the Rogerson Hotel. I was to be met at 7 


o'clock and was to be driven out to the project. It was about twenty miles 


out there. I guess he figured that I didn't know what I was getting into and | 
would be sorry. I didn't look at it that way. 

I arrived and I was signed in and the gentleman who signed me in 
said, "I understand you want to live here." 

I responded, "I was told there would be a barracks building for 
teachers." 

He said, "It's just across the street. There is only a cot and a chair in 
each room." 

They assigned me to Room C which was all right with me as it was a 
place to sleep. I then asked about a place to eat and he told me there was a 
dining room. I responded with, "Well, that is all I need." So I moved into 
my room without much furniture, to say the least, but that didn't bother me. 
This was going to be a challenge and I was ready for it. That was fine. The 
nice thing about it was that the Junior/Senior High School principal with his 
wife and four young sons were going to live there. I thought if they are 
going to do it, I can do it without any problem. They kind of cheered me on 
because they were glad I was that kind of person, ready to take on whatever 
came my way. 


The school, of course, was not open. The faculty had not all arrived 


by late August but we had plenty of work to do. We had to build the scope 


and sequence (work on courses of study) for grades seven through twelve. 
We had a number of committees, and we worked from 8 to 5 which was the 
regular Federal Government work schedule. We also worked a half day on 
Saturday. 

A word about the teachers who came from all over the country. Some 
of them had never seen a Japanese-American and the names became a 
problem to them. They said, "Oh boy, will I ever learn their names." A 
number of the ladies were missionaries from Japan and names were not a 
problem for them. These three were magnificent ladies. They were 
Caucasian missionaries working in Christian schools in Japan. Another 
lovely lady had been a missionary in Burma. 

I became acquainted with the on-project missionaries. There was 
Father Tibbisart, a wonderful Maryknoll priest, Father Joe Kitagawa, a 
young Episcopalian minister who just died recently in the East. He was a 
very well known professor of religion at the University of Chicago. There 
was a Japanese minister whose office was right next to my classroom, 
Reverend Machida, a Methodist. Of course, there were several Buddhist 
priests. I think there was also a Shinto group there. 


The community started to grow as we headed into fall. The evacuees 


had not been on the Project too long before I got there. Plus the fact a large 


number of young people were out harvesting the potato and sugar beet 
crops. It was just as well as we had to build a school plan and master 
program before we could welcome most of our students into the classrooms. 
We had to order books which meant reviewing a large selection of books 
sent by publishers. 

Our classrooms were barracks rooms with pot-bellied stoves which 
burned coal. We had to learn how to use them. I will never forget the first 
day it exploded and covered me and those closest with a black soot. I don't 
know what happened but whoever started it in the morning had not set the 
draft properly, causing a build-up of gas and "poof" it went. That was an 
experience we got through with laughter. 

We had picnic tables with benches for our students to start school. 
Our classes averaged fifty to fifty-five students to a core class. We had no 
blackboards, so we used rolls of butcher paper, and school started. We went 
to work with young people who were ready to go to school. They had the 
most beautiful attitude about settling down once again to get their 
education. In almost 2 1/2 years that I taught I had one discipline problem, 
and when you had classes that large, you sometimes thought you were 


sitting on a powder keg. It would be true here today, and when I came back 


to Sacramento to teach, it would have definitely been difficult. They were 
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very cooperative students who were eager to learn, to participate and 
become very active in the school activities. 
What classes did you teach? 
I taught tenth grade core which was tenth grade English and World History. 
That was a two-hour period. I had an eleventh grade core class and taught 
eleventh grade English and U. S. History. The English class was grammar 
and composition. I also taught two senior classes in Public Speaking. I was 
in charge of one of the annual yearbooks and assisted with the other until 
the lady in charge left the Project. This was true of the school newspaper. 
As faculty members we tried to share these jobs and assisted one another. 
With the number of students, we had a lot of papers to correct. When 
school was out, we were expected to be in our classroom working until 5 
P.M. We met every Saturday morning from 8 to 12 with the principal, the 
vice-principal and the guidance director to talk about how the curriculum 
was working and where help was needed. Committees would give their 
reports and so on. It was a very active community of teachers who had 
come from states all over the country, coming with many interesting ideas 


and interesting methods willing to share. We were all willing to try new 


ideas. 
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It was interesting that you could meld all that together because you had 
different criteria in different parts of the country. 
Oh, my yes. We had graduates from Columbia, Michigan, Michigan State, 
New York University, several from Stanford, University of Idaho, Oregon, 
Oregon State, Washington, and Washington State. My wife to be was from 
the University of South Dakota. There were a number of teachers from 
smaller colleges throughout the Midwest. The missionaries who had come 
to teach had gotten their training in schools of religion. But they all had 
something of value to contribute and the environment was open-minded 
about hearing them and finding out what was working for them and 
bringing things together. 
I think that was quite marvelous. I know I was in Topaz, but I wasn't aware 
where all the teachers came from. But many were Quakers who came to 
Topaz. 
Some of our teachers were Methodists, Baptists, mostly Baptist 
missionaries. I was a Presbyterian and there were several Episcopalians. 
The school opened at the end of the potato harvest which was the first 
part of November. We went to work right away as we wanted to 


concentrate on our Junior and Senior students so we could close the year in 


late May or early June with the Seniors meeting requirements so as to 


qualify them to Mid Western and Eastern Colleges. We wanted our Juniors 


to be on the way to take on Senior classes with an idea of where they 


wanted to be and where they wanted to go in the years to come, so they 
could leave high school with a good understanding of what was ahead of 
them. 

All core teachers were also counselors. Our counseling was strong in 
the area of assisting our students in planning their future as well as assisting 
them in the relocation process. It didn't take long before the Education 
Department of the State of Idaho got wind of us. They started sending their 
people to look over our school. We were grateful they did because we 
wanted to be an accredited high school. Our superintendent and principal 
were very busy getting that accreditation. I think it was the North Central 
Accreditation Group of states that gave the approval. They arrived on the 
scene, checked us out, and we became accredited before the end of the first 
year. So our Seniors graduated from an accredited high school. This made 
their diploma a valid document when applying for entrance in a major 
university. 

The Idaho people were upset because there were no high schools in 
the state that met accreditation requirements. It did not take them very long 


before they went to work on that which was good. They needed to do that. 
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Where were these evacuees from? The one’s that were in your center? 
They came from Washington and Oregon. There were both city folks and 
farm people and professional people. The young people came with very 
good scholarship records. They had been well schooled. I think the 
teachers who came from the East and the Middle West and had not come 
into contact with Japanese people were kind of stunned at how 
Americanized they were. That showed up in their activities on weekends. 
We did not like the idea that the youngsters whose living quarters were very 
small, whose study places were limited, of a weekend would just drift. So 
we had activities Saturday afternoons, and Saturday evenings we had 
dances. Friday evenings we would have parties for one reason or another. 
We would make up reasons for parties. Some of us would go into town to 
buy favors, crepe paper, napkins and so on. 

Some evenings some of us would be in our rooms correcting papers 
and we would be there if the students needed to check in for help. They did 
not participate in gangs of any kind. Some people feared that because they 
realized there would be more freedom on the Project. This was one of the 
unhappy things that we recognized. It showed up in the seventh and eighth 


graders first. Those who had been in high school for a year or two realized 


what was ahead of them. The seventh and eighth graders at times were 
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difficult for their parents to handle. They would not show up at home to 
wash and to get ready to have a meal with their parents. They would be in 
another block dining room with friends getting their meal and Moms and 
Dads were not happy. Did that happen in your Project, Mr. Yui? 

Yes, it definitely did. The younger ones were the ones who really lost out 
on the family structure. 

Yes, we had two elementary schools, and the elementary teachers were on 
the same wave length that we in the secondary school were on. They 
worked so hard to try to handle that situation, but it got to the point where 
we had so many faculty members that there weren't enough places for all to 
live on the Project. They lived in Twin Falls in rented apartments and 
homes. This meant they left at 5 P.M. and did not return until 8 the next 
morning. So evenings on the Project were not available to them. 

In the high school we had a number of clubs such as homemaking, 
cooking, sewing, photography, drama activities, speech activities, and a 
science club. There were always sports activities for the boys and girls. 

The whole experience of being involved in the beginning of a school 
and writing the scope and sequence gave us a great deal of confidence in 


what we were doing. It was hard in this regard that just when we were 


getting going well with a group of youngsters, a family would leave to 
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relocate. We lost many leaders that way. Well, that was wonderful for us 
as well as for them. We did thank the good Lord for the mail for we could 
keep in touch with those who had gone out. They would write about the 
experiences they were having in their new life. We could talk about their 
news and we could teach from that point of view. We knew that eventually 
every family had to get out of this place. This was not the way to live. 

I think by the fall of 1942 that the War Relocation Authority (WRA) had 
gone in that direction. I was at Topaz and I left in March of '43 and went to 
Brigham Young. 

I had student teachers who were graduates of the universities in Washington 
and Oregon. They were outstanding young people to work with, and, of 
course, they were drafted or relocated. 

The fact that so many young men were in service gave us a sense of 
pride when the large billboard went up at the entrance of the Project. It had 
all the names of those in service. Those who were killed had a gold star by 
their name. All Projects had a group of military police attached to it, but by 
the time that big sign went up, they really were not necessary. A number of 


the soldiers wondered just why they were there. Their cry was almost, 


"These are mothers and fathers and brothers and sisters of boys that had 


been killed. We are guarding them!" This bothered them; it bothered them 


a lot. 
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I was there until November of '44. My health started to fail. I realized that 
I would have to head for a better climate. The winters were more than I 
could cope with. I had heavy allergies. The sagebrush desert of Idaho 
bloomed when it was cleared of the sagebrush and had water. It was also 
the lava dust, and I was allergic to it. In the winter it was very, very cold 
and I had difficulty with that. 

I will say this, my room improved in appearance. The army bought a 
hotel in San Francisco, a big hotel, and they sent all the furniture to the 
Project. I got a neat bed and a dresser. I had had a carpenter come in to 
build me a little desk that I could do my work on. The first time I came 
home, I returned with a lot of books so I could have a library of resource 
material. 

There were three ladies assigned to our men's barracks building. 


There were rooms for fourteen of us. There was a shower room and toilets 


in the middle of one side. The ladies came in each day and took care of us. 


They made our beds. I made my bed, but they came and told me it was their 
job. They were beautiful elderly ladies. They would get their work done 
and have their lunch and come back to take another look. We would have 
terrible dust storms, and all their work of the morning had to be redone. 
They did not want us to come in in the evening and meet all that dust and 
grit on the floors. My desk was usually covered with dust and they would 
dust it again. They took good care of me and the rest of the men in the 
dorm. 

Then it would rain! Right in the middle of a dust storm it would rain, 
and we would be in mud. The children would be caught in the rain and 
have the mud problem. In the winter we would lose our boots or rubbers in 
the muck. But it was a challenge. We had what they called the laundry 
room in the blocks. We had one in the high school block. Part of it served 
as a lab room for the science classes. We would also have it to go in and 
douse down our boots and clean up. We had someone who stoked our 
furnaces in the winter time. He went around and took care of the different 
furnaces in the dorm buildings when necessary. 

The meals basically were very good in our mess hall. We had ladies 


and men cooks. But to this day I never knew what happened to the tea they 


made. The tea didn't taste like I thought tea should taste. Maybe it was too 
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strong. I don't know. I would ask for tea but not too much tea as it would 


come almost black. That was what I always remember about the dining 


room, that and fish. I don't eat fish. They soon realized that they had to 
prepare something else for Bob. The meals were good. 

We liked the idea that the senior class girls particularly were 
incorporated in the work situation in the different offices to work an hour or 
two. We had several girls checking the Caucasian employees as we came in 
to have our meals as we were charged for the meals eaten. People would 
come from Washington and other centers and the girls handled the paying 
of their meals. We had our best girls handling the accounting. 

It was good experience for them. 

Yes, very good experience. One thing about the young people, nothing was 
too difficult for them to tackle. I soon became a worrier because I wanted 
them all to succeed in everything they were doing in the school. Their 
constant reference to me was, "Mr. Coombs, no shimpai." I guess I worried 
all my life, but there is "no shimpai" now that I am retired. One of the nice 
things about those young people was they tried to teach me not to worry. 

When I worked with the group to get out the newspaper and the 
yearbooks, they behaved as though they were still living in Portland and 


Seattle, you name it, in Washington or Oregon. They were to be no 
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different. We were challenged by that attitude to the extent that we had to 
go sometimes beyond Twin Falls, to Pocatello to find printers who could 
print the yearbooks for us and do the work that had to be done. 
This was difficult as it was war years. 
Oh, yes, paper was hard to get. We scrounged. We were the best 
scroungers in the world at that time. (I have two yearbooks that I was 
involved in that I want you to have to take with you. The rest of the 
material I told you about I cannot find. I know I put it someplace. It may 
be in the garage. I will have to take some time to find it. I do have some 
pictures you might like to have also.) 

Let me talk about since I left. It was not always a bed of roses 
whenever I came home to Sacramento. "Where have you been, Bob?" 


"Well, I've been teaching in a Relocation Center." "Oh," was the answer. 


I took it on the chin. It didn't bother me. My attitude was that this 


was what I could do as my contribution to the war effort and nobody could 
take it away from me. When I got the job with WRA, I came back home 
and was considerate enough to go down to the city school's office to tell the 
superintendent that I was taking this position, and he said, "Don't you ever 
come back and ask for a job here in Sacramento." I felt that that was the 


end of my association with the Sacramento Unified School District. 


But I never lost contact with a number of my former students. Some 
of the students were only five or six years younger than I was. That is not 
too big a difference in the seventeen to twenty-two period of one's life. We 
thought alike in many ways, one in particular who I still consider to be one 
of my dearest friends. His eldest brother was killed in Italy. His father was 
killed on the streets of Seattle, Washington while he was there for the burial 


of his son. The mother died suddenly, and Calvin, he was in the service at 


that time, was flown to Seattle for his mother’s service. I was working at 


McClellan AirForce Base at that time. When I came back home, I got a job 
there in the payroll office. Calvin had been flown to Sacramento from 
Seattle in an Air Force plane and was dumped at the base. I was off work at 
that time and he called and needed help. I said, "Cal, I have no car, can you 
get here." He told me someone would drive him to my house. He needed 
help and I could give it to him. He has never forgotten it and neither have 
is 

He, now, after graduation from University of Washington and getting 
his law degree from the University of Chicago, is Chief Counsel of the 
Bureau of Public Debt. He is one of five Bureau Chiefs of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


What is his last name?" 
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Ninomiya. He and I communicate often. Another young man rose to a 
high post as Senior Account Executive of Bristol Meyers. He was in charge 
of opening up their Lady Clairol products in Southeast Asia and Japan. 
What is his name?" 
His name is Arthur Yoshizawa. There are others and this is what warms my 
heart. They and I made a contact and it has never been disconnected. I 
write to others but these two are more constant in their contacts. I have had 
good experiences with all these young people. I said I had had only one 
discipline problem, and I didn't blame him one bit. He had a right to be as 
angry as he was. Between Father Kitagawa and Father Tibbisart, they took 
care of the situation, and he became a very well-adjusted young man. It 
worked out very well. 

One more thing about the young ladies in the high school that I liked. 
They realized they had to be strong and they wanted to make something of 
themselves also. I think I see that in Mary Tsukamoto. They realized, wait 
a minute, something bad has happened here and we've got to make some 
changes. We must do things differently. As an example, I am in contact 
with a woman employed as a librarian in the University of California library 


in Berkeley. Another wonderful, brilliant lady, now living in Hawaii, has a 


career in science. There are many others. When we went up to Seattle for 
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the Fortieth Anniversary of the senior class, the junior class met at the same 
time, there they were. (Here is a special book that was made afterward and I 
want you to have a copy of it.) Forty years later that will show you the 


same people that were in the two yearbooks I gave you. It was fun to go up 


there and see them and remember their names. Their names just popped 


into our heads as we saw them. (I got side tracked.) 

Coming back was hard. I worked at McClellan Air Force Base, and 
the Superintendent who told me never to come back was gone by that time. 
But the Associate Superintendent called me at the Base and said, “Bob, your 
name is going to the Board of Education tonight, and you will go to Sutter 
Junior High School this fall, 1945.” I said, “I’m not going to teach 
anymore, at least not in Sacramento.” 

“Oh, yes, you are going to be teaching in Sacramento because your 
name is going to the Board of Education tonight. Bob, don’t let me down.” 
He happened to have been principal of the elementary school I attended, 
Coloma. When my father drowned in the Sacramento River, Bill Burkhard 
took my twin sister and me under his wing and looked after us. 

How do you spell his name?” 
William B-U-R-K-H-A-R-D. I couldn’t let him down, so I went to work 


and stayed until I retired in 1978. 
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I had trouble with neighbors when I got back, but I rose above that. 
It must have been very difficult. I understand that the Sacramento Bee was 
quite anti-Japanese, but I don’t know that’s true from your perspective. 
I don’t know whether they were anti or pro, but what had to be done was 
according to the Army declaration. I got a chuckle out of the youngsters 
about it. Before the evacuation from Seattle and Portland, apparently they 
would go out on the streets and break the curfew. They weren’t Japanese, 
they were Chinese. To them it was a big joke. I couldn’t help but chuckle, 
because over 90 percent of the Caucasian population in this area couldn’t 
tell the difference between the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Neither can we, so... 
All right! And I just loved it. I used to laugh about it because it tickled me 
because of the humor the young people put into a very distasteful 
experience. 
You had your difficulties because of your association with relocation. Mr. 
Burkhard enabled you to go forward. 
Yes, I had a very successful career here in Sacramento. Three years after I 
started teaching again in Sacramento, I was appointed counselor in the 


junior high. I had an all together different contact then. When we taught 


core classes in the Hunt High School, we were the children’s counselor, so I 


oe 


counseled tenth graders and taught English and World History, counseled 
eleventh graders and taught English and U. S. History. So I was in charge 
of their lessons, their plans for their future, their programs for the coming 
semester. I started out with about 110 students as my counselees. This is 
another reason why they would come back in the evenings or after school to 
talk with me, talk and make plans. So this is basically what I wanted to do 
when I returned to Sacramento. If I went on in Education, I wanted to go 
into counseling which I was able to do. Mr. Burkhard was the person who 
got me back in to do that job. 

One of the things I was unhappy about in this valley was the way 
some of the Japanese growers of fruits and vegetables were treated. Some 
of the Caucasian growers promised they would take care of the orchards, 
see that they were pruned. Some, I guess, had agreements that they would 
do this on a percentage basis which was agreeable because trees had to be 
cared for. In too many instances folks came back and found their trees were 
shattered because of not being cared for. A neighbor of mine had a parent 
in the area above us who went into an agreement with a very fine Japanese 
grower and did him in on the agreement. I didn’t like that, and they were 


very critical about what I had done. So it gave me an opportunity to say, 


“What did your father do? Why did he not keep his agreement after the first 
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year when he stripped the trees of the crop? Why didn’t he do the pruning 


and care that was necessary? So there were instances like that. 

All through my schooling here in Sacramento, I had neat young 
friends in the Japanese community. One of them, besides the Miyao family, 
was Grace Sakata. She was very active in junior college. Her father was 
known as the “Strawberry King of Florin” at the time. I think she was 
married to a surgeon. 

Dr. Hayashi was a dentist and was sent to Hunt from Tule Lake to 
work as a dentist. 

I think there is a Dr. Hayashi whose father was a dentist. They were both 
dentists. There is a Dr. Hayashi here in town. 

Last contact I had with Dr. Hayashi was in the Project. I went to visit him. 

I do wonder where Gracie is. Maybe somebody knows where she is. 

Maybe Mrs. Tsukamoto knows. Gracie was a tiny, diminutive, graceful 
dancer. I remember that about her. But young people in my age group 
going to school were really very close to one another. The high school class 
I was in still holds reunions. I went to my 55th in 1991. So another is 


heading along here pretty soon. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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You met your wife in the camp. You said she was from South Dakota. 
Maybe you can give some of her background, because it is unfortunate that 
she is not with us today. Maybe we can get some of that on the record. 

All right. My wife, Marguerite, who was raised in South Dakota--very 
interesting that my father was born in Indian Territory, now Pierre, South 
Dakota. My wife was born in Aberdeen, South Dakota. She went through 
South Dakota State and University of South Dakota, and trained to be a 
French and Spanish teacher. She had never seen a Japanese in her life when 
she came to the Project. (We called it the Project.) She fell in love with all 
those kids. She was an outstanding teacher of French and Spanish, and 
those who had come in with French and Spanish were able to finish their 
university foreign language requirement in the Middle West or the East. 
This was why she was there basically. She was there for two years also. 
She left to teach in Great Falls, Montana in 1944. I left in 1944 also. She 
left Montana for Minneapolis to teach in 1945. In 1945 she came to 
Sacramento and we were married. That was how we got back together. She 
went one-way, and I came back to Sacramento. We really weren’t at the 


point financially where we could get married. I was not feeling well, and 


we also knew the Project was winding down. It closed the following spring. 


The school was deteriorating very rapidly, and we knew we needed to go as 


it was just a month or so before we would have been given our notice. 

She believed it was just about the most wonderful experience in her 
teaching career. She had taught at the University of South Dakota, and 
taught in several high schools in South Dakota. She had the same reaction 
to the young people that I did. It was a real joy and pleasure to be teaching 
and guiding these young people in the way we wanted them to go. For 
years she was in contact with a number of young women that she had 
become close to. When she passed away in 1989, memories just flooded me 
because the word of her death spread very quickly. Those of us who were 
near and dear to these young people--once they heard that something had 
happened to one of us, the letters and cards came. It indicated that the 
feeling and contact was still there among us all. 

One of the things we wanted to do after we were married and had our 
family was someday to go to Japan. We went when our son was stationed 
in Misawa Air Force Base in Northern Japan. Mr. Miyamoto of Miyamoto 
Travel service had a nephew who was in my counseling group, and we went 
to Miyamoto Travel for a trip plan. He made up the most wonderful 
itinerary for us to tour Japan. We met our son in Tokyo, and he was 


included in our tour of Japan. The thank you from Mr. Miyamoto, knowing 


full well where my wife and I had each spent two years of our lives, was in 
this beautiful tour which he arranged for us. He arranged several other tours 
after that for us. 

You see oriental things around here. My wife did some of the oriental 


embroidery. Of course, she had to have a doll. Because the Japanese ladies 


in the Project did a lot of embroidery, stitchery, crochet, etc., they needed 


materials. Whenever I went into town, my little cleaning ladies, as I called 
them, would leave a list on my desk of things they needed. I never said 
“no” to anything like that. Some of the fellows couldn’t be bothered with 
that. But there were several of the ladies who didn’t have any outside 
contact, so I would go into Twin Falls, and I would buy their yarn and 
thread. The lady clerks would look at me kind of funny and I would say, 
“That’s all right, you know where it’s going. Just sell it to me. Take your 
money and make it a business.” 

My wife dearly loved to do this kind of thing. When we were on the 
Project these ladies made dolls. They put them on a wooden base in the 
style like this (showing one to Mr. Yui). I bought one for my mother who 
in turn gave it to my twin sister. I don’t know what has happened to the one 


I bought (Christmas 1943). I still have my wife’s (shown) that she bought 
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at the same time. They are treasures, they really are. I don’t know whether 
you saw any of these in your camp. Did you? 
No, I really didn’t. There were a lot of them made in Topaz also. 
They are treasures. I hope in your community the ladies have one or made 
one or have one as a family treasure. I have one as a treasure for my family. 
(My treasure was presented to Mr. & Mrs. Yui to be given to the library at 
Sacramento State University, February 1995.) 
If I had come back, you know I left Topaz and went to the Midwest and did 
not have contact then. I am sure if I had gone back to San Mateo and lived 
there, I would have seen them. 
I do feel these should be taken care of and treasured. I don’t even like to 
have this one uncovered because the fingers were wrapped with toilet tissue. 
This one now (1993) is 52 years old. 

Those are memories about my wife and her contact with those young 
people. They meant a great deal to her. She was a very fine teacher. 

We were older and if we were going to have a family, we needed to 
start. After we had our family, two girls and a boy, she wanted to do some 
extra teaching. She wanted to get her hand back in. I had been offered a 


night school class for adults to teach them English. I told the night school 


principal I didn’t want to do that, but I had a wife who would love to do that 
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and you should talk to her about it. Her masters degree in foreign 


languages, French and Spanish, helped her to be an expert in English 
grammar. She taught night school for about ten years. She loved every 
minute of it. She was able to get out of the house in the evening, and Dad 
took care of the kids. It worked out very well. 

She did get back into education again. 

aes: 

Well, I always felt that the people who came to help us in camp were not 
just ordinary people. They came with a purpose, you know. We were very 
fortunate because of that. You people came with an entirely different 
purpose and attitude rather than it’s a job. 

Right. Mine started out as a job, but when I realized the import of it, 
coupled with the fact that I was faced with the dilemma, “Should I not do 
this because of the attitude of my neighbors, you know.” I had to come to a 
decision. It was a very important decision that I made. I could not live with 
myself I was sure if I had decided not to go. That was something 
paramount. That was true of all the teachers that came. I would not say it 
was true of the political organization of the Project in Idaho where the 
appointments were made for the director, assistant director, the people that 


ran the business kind of thing. They were manipulative. They were people 


who looked at it from a strictly political impact, a mistake. Several of the 
Idaho teachers realized they would be better off out of the school and in the 
political end of it, and they pulled all the political strings necessary to get 
appointments, up the “hill” as we called it, to go on up the political situation 
in the State of Idaho. 


Now, that may sound unkind. There were times when I felt they had 


criticism coming to them. They had another agenda, and they thought we 


were a bunch of do-gooders, because we stuck our nose into the business of 
making sure everything was right for those young people. If there were 
problems, we wanted to know what caused the problem and where the home 
needed help. We, of course, were not able to have as much home contact as 
we would have liked. Maybe it was because the kids were so self-assured. 
I don’t know. They had such a positive approach to their experience there-- 
with the exception of the seventh and eighth graders who needed help. 
Those teachers, two of the very best, were missionaries from Japan who 
spoke Japanese fluently. They did spend a lot of time in the homes in the 
evenings. They could do that as they could communicate. 

I never had to do it from an emergency point of view. I had 
youngsters who took me to their homes, introduced me to their parents and 


translated where necessary. That wasn’t necessary too many times either. It 


was interesting. They spoke enough English that I could understand and 


they could understand me. They, the students, weren’t ashamed to take me 


into their little places that they had turned into “homes.” I saw amazing 


barracks rooms turned into really very nice places to live for what they 
were. I dearly loved to go visit their dads and moms, particularly if they 
liked gardening. Around two sides of my barracks school room, I had a 
garden. They would come to see Mr. Coombs’ garden, and I would go to 
see their garden. So we lived together. I started out that way as I wanted to 
live there and I did. 

¥UL: You were not separated by a fence or anything like that? 

COOMBS: I could wander or move around the whole part of the Project at will. The 
day I got there, there was a fence around the Project, and electricity was 
going through it. That created a real controversy. It wasn’t much 
electricity, but there was some, and the Junior-Senior High School 
principal’s four sons found it, and it was turned off. He had four live-wire 
boys who investigated from the moment they landed there, and they found 
the electrified fence. They did not like that. 

I wasn’t aware of that. In Topaz the wire was barbed wire, but I didn’t 


know if it was electrified. That may have been unique to that camp there. 
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I don’t think it had been there longer than a day or two. Somebody was 
doing something, trying something, and I think it reverted back to the 
political group that was coming in at that time. 

The people who were in charge of the farm looked to us to take the 


young people out to clear the sage brush. They would take their tractors out 


with big rail tracks and drag them over the sage brush and grub it up. I 


would take my core classes out in big trucks, along with other teachers and 
classes, and we would clear the sage from the soil, pile it up and burn it. 
We would go out and harvest beets, carrots, radishes, turnips, and potatoes. 
We were very important. Those young people were directed into activities 
that were constructive and knowing that as they grew up they would have to 
be producing people for their own livelihood and their own welfare. It was 
a lark, and I was young enough to think it was as big a lark as they did. 

I think that helped this situation because, otherwise, with time on your 
hands you could get into difficulty. 

Oh, yes. It was a very positive kind of activity. I have had one experience, 
and I think this is happening with, I guess they are called the Sansei? 
Young people who are looking back on what happened. A Sansei came to 
teach at the school I was in, wonderful teacher, lovely lady. At lunch one 


day she was talking about the relocation center experience her father and 
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and mother had. I don’t know which place they were in. It happened that 


her father graduated from the same class that I did at Sacramento High 


School. My attitude, as I have been talking to you, has been a positive thing 
I had no control over. It happened, I went, and I did what I could to make it 
easy for everybody concerned that contacted me. So I have a positive kind 
of attitude in my memory of it and the young people; my former students 
that I have been in contact with, have that same kind of attitude and we talk 
about it. We laugh and get kind of choked up about it. We talk about the 
experiences we had together. But she, the Sansei teacher, had a bitterness in 
her voice about the relocation center experience that hurt. I said to her, 
“Were you there?” She said, “No, I wasn’t and neither were you.” And I 
said, “Yes, I was.” She said, “Tell me about it.” So overa period of time I 
did. I heard no more of her negative reaction, but I have heard other people 
say this has happened, that there is a sense of anger in the Sansei. 

They don’t understand. 

They don’t understand. Now my friend, Calvin, has never talked to his 
three children about it, and they don’t understand. I met his youngest son 
last year. He works for the San Jose Mercury newspaper. We met in 
Hayward, California, at the home of the lady who was a teacher and later 


was in charge of guidance at Hunt High School. She had him over for 
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dinner one day when I was visiting. He has the same feeling of anger and 
he is angry. I looked at him and asked him why he was so mad with his 
dad. “He won’t talk,” was his reply. ‘Well,” I said, “I’ll talk. I have 
nothing to hide. But I don’t know why your dad doesn’t want to talk about 
it, except knowing him, that it has come and it has gone.” I think the 
tragedies of his life were the deaths of his brother, his father and his mother. 
They came on so quickly that it was hard to cope with it all. 

That was a real trauma for Calvin. 

And what had gone before became a secondary thing. I tried to explain that 
to Eric. I don’t know whether he grasped it or not. 

As I see this today, yes, you are right. I shouldn’t interject my own 
thoughts, but you rail at injustice, and the fact that we were all so helpless at 
that time, I think the younger generation believes we should have protested, 
and they are angry at us because we did not. 

That’s very possible. 

I don’t think they see the positive effects of a lot of people. Yes, there were 
problems. People from Sacramento went to Walerga and Tule Lake where 
there were a lot of problems. Tule Lake became a division point where 


people from other camps who could not agree with the questionnaire that 


came out, you remember that? 
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Uh-huh. Yes, it was quite a controversy. 


It became a split among a lot of people. Those who could not agree to say 


“Yes, Yes” to the two questions on loyalty were sent to Tule Lake, and Tule 
Lake was a source of problems. Many camps had problems, and a lot of 
people from Sacramento who were at Tule Lake and who signed the loyalty 
went to places like Jerome in Arkansas. 

I guess you must recognize that people look at things from their own 
backgrounds, their own experiences, and you have to accept that. I did with 
the young woman that I was talking about. I accept Eric’s, Calvin’s son’s 
attitude. I can understand it because of his generation and what they are 
looking at and how they were raised. 

The same generation that protested the Vietnam war. 

Right. If, as a group, the whole group of Japanese-Americans, Niseis 
particularly, had been in total open rebellion during that whole war period, I 
ask myself, where would those wonderful people have been after the war? 
Where could they have gone? Where could they have earned their living or 
become a part of this society as you have? I tried to point this out to Eric, to 
think about it. He didn’t want to think about it. It certainly is worth 
thinking about it. 


They come back to it. It certainly wasn’t right. 
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I wouldn’t argue with him. No, I wouldn’t argue with him. It wasn’t right, 
period. But it was done. 

I think sometimes that anger comes from too simplistic a view of things. 
There is still controversy among us. 

I’m sure I can hear the agony in Mary Tsukamoto’s voice when she speaks 
and I can understand it. Yet, I say to myself that that lovely lady would not 
be who she is today if she had not experienced all of that. Just like all the 
things that have happened to me over the years. I would not have become 
the person that I am if I had not learned from them, from the experiences of 
living, I would not be who Iam. When I hear of her I remember the lovely 
exhibit in Washington, D.C., and the one where she played quite a part in 
the video tape that I sat and watched in the Sacramento History Museum. 
Our lives are determined by the experiences that we have to live through. 
There is just no two ways about it. I admire the stamina and the courage of 
all of you who have done that. I have a real admiration for you. 

Well, thank you very much for this interview. I think it has been great. In 
fact, we may come back again if you have any more you would like to add 
later. 


If I awake some night and think, “Oh, I should have told him then.” 


We would be glad to. 
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COOMBS: [ll let you go. All Right. 

YUL Because, like I say, this whole story is not for you and me, really. 

COOMBS: Allright, OK. Well, I appreciate this opportunity to do this, because I often 
wonder when I go, what was up here, what I had experienced, what would 
ever happen to it. 

[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 

oa We Thank you very much, Mr. Coombs. I think this has been a fruitful 
interview for us, and thank you for sharing your experiences, and we will 
try to get this interview archived. Like I say, we have a backlog, and we are 
going to go as far as our money will take us. The tapes will be there, and I 
hope they will be of use to draw a picture of the life and times that we all 


shared. thank you. 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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A Unique Teaching Experience 
By Robert W. Coombs 


After fifty years it becomes a real task when one wants to reconstruct a period 
of his life. This story should have been written many years ago using a multitude of 
letters sent to my family. Even though I had asked that they be filed away in the order 
received from the first one written in late August 1942 to the final one in October of 
1944, none was kept. So the sense of history that I had felt from the beginning of my 
teaching experience in the Minidoka Relocation Center in Hunt, Idaho, did not connect 
with a sense of history in those receiving those long and detailed letters. 

So now as I write what follows has been dredged up by using a process of 
association where I ask myself such questions as, How did I get involved? Who did I 
seek out for information? What was the teaching assignment in the Hunt High School? 
Why go? With each question came answers, followed by more questions and answers 
thus enabling me to reconstruct a little more than two years of a one of a kind 
experience. But first a few words about who I was in those days as well as a little 
history about my early years. 


My education started in the first grade in the North Sacramento Elementary 


School. When I was in the second grade a flood in North Sacramento drove my father 


and mother with four children out of that area to East Sacramento. My twin sister and I 
were enrolled at Coloma School where we had our basic education through the eighth 
grade. Ninth grade was covered at David Lubin Junior High followed by three years at 


Sacramento High. Most of my graduating classmates, January 1936, who had college 


in their plans, enrolled at Sacramento Junior College. Because I was a January entry I 
remained two and a half years so I could enter Stanford University in the fall of 1938. 
I completed my undergraduate work there in March of 1940 and followed that with four 
quarters of graduate work receiving my General Secondary Credential in June 1941. It 
was then time to look for a teaching position. There were very few at that time so I 
returned to Sacramento to sign on as a substitute teacher as most of us did at that time. 
After Pearl Harbor the substitutes were called to take on positions of those who entered 
service. I did not pass my physical exam for the draft as I had a physical problem that 
would have made it difficult for all concerned. At that time a thyroid deficiency was a 
medical problem as treatment was limited and the doctors would not approve of any 
kind of military service for me. So in early 1942 I was asked to take on a position as 
an English/Social Studies teacher at Sacramento High School. This turned out to be a 
very pleasant experience returning to my alma mater. 

In the spring of the year with so much agitation against the Japanese, both 
Japanese-Americans and the non-citizen Japanese in California particularly, it was 
finally decided to evacuate all of them from the West Coast. On a very sad day that 
spring over 300 young Japanese-Americans were forced to leave their high school and 
with their families left for holding centers before they were taken to more permanent 
centers. This turned out to be a very sad day for so many of us as we bade farewell to 
these fine students. They were going off into an unknown world leaving behind 
friends, homes and a life they had grown accustomed to. 

There were eleven of us teachers who were then notified that our duration 


appointment had been canceled as of the end of that school year so once again I would 


be out job hunting. Once the semester ended I started my search for a new school but 


found most areas in the Sacramento Valley had also lost Japanese-American young 


people and had cut back on positions. Early in August I decided it would be best to go 


to Stanford University to talk to the placement office for teachers. It was here I 
learned of the openings for teachers in the War Relocation Authority School Systems. 
Stanford University had been selected to work on the setting up the K through 12 
school system at the Minidoka Center in Hunt, Idaho. As I had been trained in the 
Core Program of teaching, English/Social Studies, the program that the Department of 
Education had set up for the Hunt school system, the placement office wanted me to 
apply under their direction for a high school position in English/Social Studies and 
Public Speaking. This I was happy to do. 

My acceptance was very quick in coming and by the end of August, 1942 I was 
on my way to Hunt, Idaho for a once in a lifetime experience. The folks at Stanford 
University were most helpful in instructing me on what I should take with me. Most 
important, as matters turned out, were source books in all three subject areas I was 
assigned to teach. Another important suggestion pertained to clothing for Idaho 
winters. So I was loaded down with excess baggage as I boarded a Greyhound bus for 
Wells, Nevada to transfer to a bus to Twin Falls, Idaho. 

A pleasant surprise awaited me in Twin Falls when I was met by a member of 
the Superintendent's staff. I had expected to be taken right out to the Project as it was 
called. The staff representative was surprised at my desire to live on The Project in a 
barrack's building. I felt that if I was going to be a real contributor to the education of 
those young people I would live in their "new town." Early the next morning, after 
putting up at the Rogerson Hotel, I was ready to look at my new town, new home and 


new job. 


The desolate area gave me a jolt. I had had a preview of such desolation on the 
bus trip from Wells, Nevada to Twin Falls but I never dreamed there was so much of 
that kind of landscape. Once on the project area I could see the town was still building 
as the lava dust was rising into the air in a number of areas. New blocks for residents 
were being built and there were to be over twenty blocks to house almost 16,000 
people. Each block was made up of army barrack buildings plus latrines for the 
residents and shower rooms. There was also a laundry room for the families to wash 
and iron their clothes. In the center of the block area was a dining room large enough 
to feed all the residents in that block. 

I was eager to see the Hunt High School and Junior High School so was taken 
on a walk. It was just like a regular block with barrack buildings divided into three 
large rooms with a pot-bellied stove in each room. There was nothing else in the room. 
I was told furnishings were being built in the project shop. 

My own room in the men's dormitory was about 10' x 12' with a cot set up 
with a mattress on it. I was told to go ahead and unpack what I needed to make my 
bed, and I would have to learn to live out of my suitcase for a while. Once the bed was 
made I was then taken to have my employment papers processed and put on the 
government payroll. By that time it was time to head for the employee cafeteria where I 
signed in as I would be eating all my meals there. 


My first afternoon was spent getting acquainted with the new teachers already 


on the job, the principal and the superintendent. They were all interested in the fact I 


was a recent Stanford graduate and had been trained in the core method of teaching. 
One's first day has a habit of going rapidly into history and mine did go quickly. There 


was much to take in on that first day but, after my dinner, I did have time to walk 


around this new town so as to get acquainted with the layout. There were residents 
coming in every day from the Pacific Northwest, namely from Oregon and 
Washington. Some were getting settled that day just as I was. The hospital was 
already being put to use as some of the elderly folks had found the whole experience 
quite exhausting. I gathered that the hospital was about the first of the town's buildings 
to be completed. The doctors and nurses, mostly Japanese, were already at work. My 
day ended with a view of a beautiful sunset brought on by all the lava dust still in the air 
over this desert area. 

There was an instance of excitement as the day closed. The principal of the 
high school and junior high was living on the project in the family barracks building 
with his wife and four young sons. All four of the boys were eager to explore their 
new surroundings and had been held back until this afternoon. Their parents finally 
gave the OK to take a look and they didn't miss a thing! Not even the fact that the 
barbed wire circling the project was warm with a current running through it. That got 
their attention fast! They hurried back to their mother who in turn took them to their 
father. He was upset as he should have been so he sought out the superintendent of the 
project who knew he had to do something. It is my understanding he talked to the 


officer in charge of the Army Military Police who were on duty at the gate and the 


project. It didn't take long for the power to be turned off and fortunately no one was 


hurt. The four Caucasian boys were quite sobered by their experience. 

The next several months were spent in a very interesting and enlightening 
experience. The faculty was just about complete and one's work was set out for us. It 
was up to us to write the scope and sequence of grades 7 through 12. This was an 


experience in which none of us had ever participated. There were committees and sub- 


committees set up to work in the different subject areas as well as the different grade 
levels. It was a learning experience for all of us and we all were aware that once school 
opened we definitely would know where we were going in this educational process and 
why. 

It was not until November that the Hunt Junior/Senior High School opened for 
business. Our students, for the most part, were out in the fields of Idaho helping in the 
harvest of sugar beets, potatoes and other field crops. The crops could not have been 
harvested without the help of these young people. 

As harvest work started to slow, registration of the student body began and the 
core-program which had been set up for the English/Social Studies areas became the 
basis of our overall school program. We also had the records from the Oregon and 
Washington schools for our new student body. The core teachers were set up to 


basically act as counselors for the students in the core classes so that programming 


could be facilitated. Our days were long and definitely were busy as we worked an 8- 


to-5 day with a half day on Saturdays. Remember we were employees of the Federal 
Government and were expected to work those hours as well as a half day on Saturday. 
There was always work to take home for evening home work. Once we were about 
ready to take on core classes of 50 to 55 students on picnic tables and benches we had 
to turn to what text books and like resources we had brought with us. No, we had no 
text books for our students when school opened. Our text book selections had been 
made and were ordered but it was war time and delivery dates were rarely given. We 
made very good use of large rolls of butcher paper which was our blackboard. 
Publishers were interested in our ordering their texts so we did have their samples to 


turn to when needed. 


Our students were ready for us to help them to continue their educational 
process. They wanted to make up for lost time and have an opportunity to once again 
look toward graduation from high school with the necessary courses and grades for 
college entrance completed. A large majority of the student body had been excellent 
students in their former schools and were ready for work. Our plans for our students 
were filled with challenges and with a combination of their need to get to work and our 
challenges to them, our school headed out for a successful year. 

Where did the faculty come from? They arrived from all over the country. 
Some had never seen anyone called Japanese. With the war in Asia having gone on for 
awhile before we entered it, overseas teachers in private and religious schools were 
recalled to the United States. Those who had been teaching in Japan were a very 
valuable help to us as they spoke fluent Japanese and could make excellent parent 
contacts when needed. It was interesting to work with teachers who had trained in 
Eastern and Midwestern colleges and universities for they also brought a new point of 
view for all of us to consider. We were fortunate to have as many as we did as the 
WRA, Wer Relocation Authority, had one major aim and that was to relocate as many 
families as possible, as soon as possible. It was very necessary to prepare the families 
to move on east to make new homes and start a new life. Many organizations in the 
Middle West and East worked with the WRA in moving the people out and into a more 
normal life. 

There was another exceptional aid available to the faculties of the junior high- 
senior high school and the two elementary schools. There was a number of young 


adults, graduates of the universities of the States of Washington and Oregon, young 


men and women. The young men were awaiting induction into the armed services and 


wanted to be of help as did the young women. A number of these young adults held 
advanced degrees in the sciences, math, English and history, and brought a new 
dimension to the educational program at Hunt. They were all accomplished in their 
fields and aided the core teachers, particularly, who had classes of 50 to 55 students. 
They were a great help in making parent contacts when needed. 

These teacher aides were employed by the War Relocation Authority as were all 
the others in the camp as there were many different jobs available to the residents. 
Their services were most necessary and they did their work well. In time we would 
lose our aide to either the service or they would relocate with their families but others 
took their place. We never have forgotten the outstanding job they did for the students 
and the faculty. 

Hunt High was a complete school in all ways so that the student body would 
feel at home at all times. Electives of all kinds were available including Spanish, 
French, Journalism, Public Speaking, Art, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts and so on. Many of our students needed to complete some 


of those courses to fulfill graduation requirements and college entrance. When a 


student and his family relocated he/she would be enrolling in a high school where such 


courses would be offered without a break. It was also necessary to have courses that 
related to the interests of the students. The courses in art, public speaking, science and 
journalism gave the students activities that could carry over after the school day ended. 
The students’ activities were limited as there was not much to do in this desert town 
surrounded by sage brush and barbed wire. Teachers who lived on the project were 
always happy to be available after school, they were on duty until five anyway. Clubs 


soon grew out of class activities and gave the student body a feeling of belonging. 


Teachers were happy to aid in planning Friday and Saturday evening activities in our 
cafeteria building. There were great dances with decorations to make it almost like 
home. The teachers were not assigned to police duties during parties as we joined in 
with the planning and the doing. Even those teachers who lived in Twin Falls would 
be there on Friday and Saturday evenings when their classes were involved. 
Saturday morning work could have been a bone of contention yet it was always 
amazing how important our weekly meeting became to us. The principal was always 
prepared to present interesting ideas and new plans for us to consider. It gave all of 
us an opportunity to present what we were doing in the different grade levels and 
subjects. When the Agriculture teacher arrived he brought to us a completely new 
approach. The students were very interested in his classes and in time, on call, 
different core classes would be asked to head out to the project's produce gardens to 
help harvest the crop that was ready at that time. One has to experience a group of 60 
young high school students taking on a field of carrots as an example. There was 


always a time for instruction on how to harvest the different crops with our Ag teacher 


and the project farmer giving the instructions. But once the group piled out of the truck 


that took us from school to the farm it was business. I must say it was a fun time for 
students and teachers. It soon became a pleasant break when a short afternoon of 
school was topped off by a time of togetherness in the fields. It was interesting to 
watch the students pick up potatoes. Two would be behind the digger and one would 
pull a sack behind them as they could toss the potatoes into the bag. A field of 
potatoes, like a field of carrots or Japanese radishes didn't have a chance when teacher 


and students arrived on the scene. 


What kind of school were we? The very best possible. We were very proud of 
the end result of our plans and our work. Our students upon graduation were accepted 
in many of the fine universities and colleges in the Midwest and the East Coast. They 
went with excellent recommendations and carried with them the accreditation of the 
Northwest Accreditation team. Hunt High School was the only high school in the State 
of Idaho having been granted that accreditation. Once that news reached Idaho 
educators they came to Hunt to see what we were doing. 

There were two good years of educating the students but the time would come 
when relocation took its toll of the classes and we saw the school leaders moving on 
with their parents to new places. Many of the young men of our first graduating class, 
1943, headed into the service as they volunteered before being drafted. The boys of the 
class 1944 also followed their friends into service units but the graduates, those who 
returned from the war at its conclusion, were then ready to continue their education. 
They also were eager to be able to return to their home towns as well as the colleges 
they had dreamed of attending. 

Shortly after I left the project, November of 1944, the school and project 
population diminished rapidly until it finally became necessary for the remaining 


teachers to go to work in closing down the high school and also help in closing down 


the project. So that by the summer of 1945 the Minidoka Relocation Center was just 


about history. 

There were also two elementary schools on the project that were under the 
supervision of a principal. The younger children were given or took upon themselves a 
great deal of freedom as they were welcome to take their meals at any of the block mess 


halls in their area. When meal time came on them as they were playing with friends, 
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they headed for the nearest mess hall. This brought about a breakdown in family life 
which was soon noticeable. Where the junior-senior high young people had 
established family patterns their younger brothers and sisters tended to move away 
from the home influence. Home was a small portion of an army barracks building 
without too many comforts of a regular home. I was always amazed at what was done 
by mothers and fathers to make their living and sleeping quarters at least livable. They 
used every means available to bring some comfort to their small one room apartment. 
Gardens were planted in front of their unit and some grew excellent vegetables to add to 
their diet. Flowers were grown to make it look better. There were special kinds of 
gardens the Japanese enjoy making and contemplating. But it still wasn't what they 
were used to. It was important for families to get away and start anew. Those who 
seemed to be hurt the most were the elderly who became very dependent upon their 
children. They were also very wary about leaving this so called sanctuary. 

Idaho weather was a problem. It was warm to hot in the summer. It became 
cold with ice and snow in the winter. Once the lava soil, which had been disturbed, 
was hit by a wind, everything and everybody became gray with lava dust. At times the 
wind would bring rain and in a minute one was covered with mud. The thaw would 
bring a new problem in the streets and block areas as the mud became inches deep and 
shoes, galoshes or rubbers were lost in the mud. Those of us who had never stoked a 
stove soon learned that pot-bellied coal stoves have a mind of their own. It was always 
best to have several of the boys selected to feed the coal at the proper time so as to keep 


the classroom sort of warm in the far reaches of the room. Those who sat near the red 


hot pot belly were uncomfortable so movement was necessary. 
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Once text books started flowing into our school there was a concerted effort by 
all to get them into our students’ hands. A library gradually began to look like a library 
as books from all over the country began to flow into Hunt High School as service 
clubs nationwide came to our rescue with all kinds of reference materials including 
encyclopedias. They were in good but used condition but no one cared as they carried 
a great deal of information needed for oral or written reports. It was an important 
resource for the rest of the Projects’ inhabitants for magazines were sought after and 
were well used. 

We were on our way with goals in mind. Our preparation of the schools’ scope 
and its sequence paid off and we all left the Project with a sense of satisfaction that our 
goals had been more than met. No one can work as close as we did without retaining 
contacts with both our former colleagues as well as former students. As the years have 
passed most of our colleagues are gone and some of our students. I treasure my 


remaining contacts for they are a constant reminder of an experience that is 


unforgettable. 
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Part of the famed Minidoka mass choir is shown at an 
which won them added plaudits for an impeccable perforn 
sidered one of the best in southern Idaho, the choir has g 
numbers at neighboring towns including, Jerome, Twit 
Burley. 


Somewhere in the distance is the peace we all want. The soldier and his girl gaze at the Idaho sunset wih thoughts that need not be explained. 


ay is long for the old and the sick. While the housework is being done in the barracks rooms, 
»n have nowhere to go, and invariably they turn toward the laundry room where they can play | 
ntrate on the game “goh” for hours at a time. Above is shown a typical scene in nearly every | 
1 a bearded Issei pondering his next move, with kibitzers watching eagle-eyed. 


% 
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to the wet and insufficient snow of Northwest Seattle, two 
» full advantage of the powdery stuff that is plentiful in 

The curse of the drivers and engineering department, the 
vever, shares honors with swimming as one of young Minido- 
srite sports. The two boys are contemplating just how to aim 
ball at a passing man. 


wettest and gooiest best. 


S the sun sets completing its cycle that makes the day 


A into night, so is the past two years that evacuees have 
spent in relocation centers now entering its final phase. Dur- 
ing those years since evacuation much has happened. In the 
mind’s eye one is able to see thumbnail sketches of the many 
events that marked each passing day, no matter how insigni- 
ficant or how important. 


Captured by the camera and frozen into immobility for 
posterity’s sake are some of those scenes that made each day 
into months and then into years—scenes that are familiar to 
all residents, scenes that will bring back memories in the 
years to come. 

In presenting such a pictorial issue the IRRIGA TOR is 
grateful for the tireless and unselfish efforts of Mr. Joe 
Tanaka for the photography, Mr. Joe Donohue, engraving, 
and of course our printers in Jerome and ,countless others 
whose cooperation made such an issue possible. 

The IRRIGATOR takes this opportunity to wish all its | 


readers Season’s Greeting and a bright and happy New Year. | 


The bane of Hunt, Minidoka muds, famous for their adhering qualities, shown at one of their 


During cloudbursts, floods like the one shown above are frequent and 
force detours and traffic congestions. 


This time of the year is when rubber boots are hauled out 


of trunks, and woe to the resident who ordeiled too late for a pair. 
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Walking down a camp road with a dripping ice cream cone is the 
big brother, assigned by his mother to take care of his little brother. 
Within two minutes the little one will demand a lick, and the inter- 
change of licks will take place until the jacket fronts are covered with 
the sticky concoction. 


Bashful at first but now completely at home in the presence of 
Santa Claus, tiny members of the nursery school have just finished 
telling him what they want'for Christmas, and are thinking back to be 


sure that they haven't missed out on any last minute wishes. For most 
of the nursery children, Christmases in camp are the only ones they 
know. 


Jack Yamaguchi 


ion. Camp approximately 40 


‘Bittersweet class reunion 
Japanese-Americans recall sagebrush schooldays 


oy Sally Macdonald ; * little but Idaho potatoes and sagebrush. The camp 
Times Staff reporter ee they remember with pain, but surprisingly little 
anger. The school they remember with the fondness 

Their theme was ‘“‘Sentimental Journey,” but their of any alumni. 
~wheme song was a haunting version.of.“Don’t Fence The Seattle Center reunion — the first held for any 
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Rese on the steps of Hunt bg Renee 


Bittersweet 


Japanese-Americans reca 


oy Sally Macdonald 
Times staff reporter 


Their theme was “Sentimental Journey,” but their 
Ye in song was a haunting version of “Don’t Fence 
e In.” 
More than 400 members of the wartime classes of 
unt High School ‘have gathered this weekend, to 
celebrate with bittersweet recollections their unique 
graduation day 40 years ago. 
There was little celebration then. The graduates, 
hatives of Portland, Seattle — anywhere along the 


te 


Pacific Coast — were Japanese-Americans, routed 
from their homes in the hysterical aftermath of Pearl 
Harbor and sent to Minidoka Relocation Camp in 
dunt, Idaho. ; 

*Winidoka was built on the sagebrush desert near a 
cornmunity named Hunt, which gave the high school 
its name. The school graduated classes of about 200 
each from 1943 to 1945. 

~“*T¥o of the classes, '43 and '44, held this weekend's 


joint ‘reunion on the anniversary date of/that July 23° 


when members of Hunt High School's first class 
donned blue caps and gowns and tried to pretend they 
were just another group of seniors looking forward to 
an All-American future. eyed 


Commencement was late for that first graduating 
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little but Idaho potatoes and sagebrush, The camp 
they remember with pain, but surprisingly little 
anger. The school they remember with the fondness 
of any alumni. 

The Seattle Center reunion — the first held for any 
of the classes — was planned as a “sentimental 
journey,” said Tsuquo (Ike) Ikeda, chairman of the 
event. 

“We want to stay away from the issue of 
reparation,” said Ikeda. “We just waht to relate to 
people we haven’t seen for so many years. We don’t 
want to bring up all those issues. They can be so 
emotional. t song (‘Sentinréntal Journey’) was 
popular back then. That’s why we're singing it. And 
‘Don’t Fence Me In.’ It waspopular, too, and it means 
something to us.” ff 

The program included a slide show of life in 
Minidoka, put together over the years by Jack and 
Dorothy Yamaguchi, who as a youn couple began 
their married life at Minidoka. The slide show may be 
the only one of its kind from any of the 10 Japanese- 
American .relocation camps scattered over the 
country, Yamaguchi said. 

Caméras were not allowed among the ‘“‘colonists,” 
as thé 10,000 Minidoka inmates were called. But as 
business manager of the camp newspaper, the 
Jtrigator; Yamaguchi was allowed to take pictures of 


class*from Hunt High School. The school hadn't“ everyday life in the barracks. 


until November of 1942, shoving graduation 

back a month. a 
‘The graduates remember Hunt not as a comfnuni- 
ty, but as a dust bowl in the desert, good for growing 
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‘All Japanese, all persons of Japanese ancestry, 
were considered dangerous and inevitable spies,” said 
Dorothy Yamaguchi, who narrated the program. 
“The only crime of most of us was that we had 


Jack and Dorothy Yamaguchi pose with memorabilia from the Minidok 
ho. Jack chronicled daily life in the camp, and now the couple presen! 


Japanese parents.”’ 

Life at Minidoka was in many ways common to 
life on the outside, if Yamaguchi’s slides are to be 
believed. 

Babies were born in camp and old people were 
buried. Someone organized a beauty contest. Softball 
teams played the Sagebrush World Series. A sage- 
brush itself was spruced up to double for a Christmas 
tree. A smiling girl handed a check over to a man ina 
business suit; it was ihe camp’s contribution to the 
War Fund. 

But some things couldn’t be denied. Hunt High 
School was really just a barracks, filled with tables 
instead of desks and woefully short of supplies. 

“The school system wasn’t as organized as it is 
now,” said Kay Kato of Mercer Island, a member of 
the Class of °43. “We didn’t have any equipment. We 
had to make do with what we had. We didn’t have 
enough books.”’ 

“Our biggest drawback was not being able to take 
courses we wanted for college prep,” said Lily 
Shitama of Seattle. “It wasn’t fair for those of us who 
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m the laundry room so many times daily 
ore for every family in the center. An old man car- 
{ buckets out to water his garden, and mop his room 


Paste 


young to think things out for himself; he 
what his future will be. The little boy above 
ng his parents to the Tule Lake Segregation 
vred in his face is the bewildered look of a 
st puppy, taking a last look at the center 
t a fourth of his life. 
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other about the shortage of coal, the delivery of coal, the 
kind of coal, et cetera, the “little people” take what they 
get and keep themselves out of controversies. In another 
prize winning photo, a wizened old lady scrapes up the 
last of the coal pile for her little pot-bellied stove. 
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The day is nice, the sun feels good, and the roving camera catches six attractive office girls 
taking a stroll during lunch hour. Reading from left to right, they are Misses Yasuko Koyama, 
Rae Ohara, Toshiko Hirama, Kimi Watanabe, Irene Kawanishi, and Minnie Nakano. 


In this particular case, it’s only a milk case, but 
if the reader will look closer, he will notice that it’s 
a hard-earned throne, and the hat, a crown. The pic- 
ture above shows the Marble Champion of the center, 
finalist in a center-wide competition, and the hero 
of the select “marble set.” 
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An important part of the agricultural program of Hunt, the hog 
farm has expanded several times more than last year, and now pro- 
vides all the pork for the dining halls. Sows like the one shown above 
wean their piglets without any knowledge that the climax of their 
career is the gourmet’s delight. 
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Come a cold snapping day, and the younger population of the 
camp will all be found down at the canal or at the ponds, trying out 
their versions of Sonja:Henie. The three girls above are gliding down 
a wide space in; the canal, and seem to be having wonderful fun at 


the same time. 
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Eva-suee babies, two weeks old, and born at the local hospital, take a sieepy took 
at the wold from the maternity ward . In spite of the serious shortages of nurse 


aides, the hospital has been run with utmost efficiency and deserves the thanks of ev- 
ery resident. 


now has always been a fascinating mystery to 
ren. For many babies, this year's snowfall is 
first contact with the “pretty white stuff that’s 
Says the little beauty at the left, “Look, I ae poo died ; ; i ; aoe f 
make a ball with it.” Quoth the man of the : aig i= Sm a - Ye gy | (Why 
on the right, “Yeh, but the darn thing’s melting a. a a “~— : pf ~ gio: me : 
: “ | . eat 
in my hands... ICAurgN 
ERI 
Right.) Through thick and thin, rain or shine, 
>hool boy patrols of the elementary schools have 
d out their motto of “Safety First.” Their re- 
has been the envious record of no major acci- 
cinee its installation last year. 


Religion plays a large part in the lives of the evacuees, and faiths 
of four denominations share offices in the same barrack and conduct 
worship services for their members. In the above scene, Christian ser- 
vices are being held for a deceased member. At the right is the Rev. 
T. Fukuyama, and on the left, the Rev. G. Shoji. 


When Hunt is no more, and just the fence will stand vigil by the 
canal, evacuees scattered all over the States will always remember 


‘ the a lai i t thet t teak di Idaho's lovely sunrises. An early morning shot shows the long rays 

jam the incomplete mnasium to pa eir respects. In the audience ie : . : 

unded and overseas, oe parents of een in training. Hunt, with its honor striking deep into the remnants of the night, as floating cloudlets pick 
up the soft colors of the day. ' 


sads ‘bowed in reverent prayer for the men who died for their country, hundreds of residents 
be seen several parents whose sons have already given their all, parents whose boys are wo 
over, 800, has the largest casualty list in the centers. 
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Giving enjoyment and entertainment to the older residents of the 
center, the various show organizations have been putting on a series 
of Fuki-yose’s periodically. The two little dancers above are shown in 
a familiar pose of the Japanese dance, a graceful execution of light 


movements. Heavy make-up, beautiful kimonos, and hours of prac- 
tice are necessary for these acts. 


“Can‘t you stay a little longar...?” But there is a war to br 
diers on their last furloughs in the States take leave of their pare: 
and board the convoy that will take them to the train... then cam; 
seas. This is the scene that took place outside the gate at Minidoka 
let for Fort Snelling after spending the Thon-«giring holidays 
and parents, 
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- bumpy roads of the camp are hard on vehicles, 
erhauling the trucks and cars that come in a steady stream to the garages. 


: en seen . on 
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the residents, will be-the familiar routiie-df-tie Dewting of 
e food. eating, and thén the Stacking tip the platés f6 “slop” 
Blk. 41 looking into the camera just before they receive their 
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and the mechanics are kept overtime re- 
The picture 


iclosed area just above Bik. 22, with trucks suffering from appendectomies to malnutrition, 


‘ir over-alled doctors. 


a little wider,” 
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and obediently a little girl opens her mouth to receive her daily portion of 


The nursery schools have Proved to be a blessing to the work-harried mothers who take 
» the schools and dismiss them from their minds for the rest of the day, with complete con- 


‘fficiency of the teachers. 


When the work is hard, and the future gray, the women turn to 
the Beauty Shop to rejuvenate their feminine morale. Efficient opera- 
tors give all the approved beauty treatments to fit the $16 wage scale, 
and do a beautiful job of it. With people skilled in all trades re- 
settled in Idaho’s sage-brush country, residents can get almost every- 
th'ny at Minidoka trom horse-shoeing to the finest watch repairing. 
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Every night at bedtime, the familiar scene above is re-enacted in 
all parts of the camp. Notice that the woman above is wearing the 
“getas” which serves a dual purpose of keeping her high off the deep 
snow, and preventing her from contracting any foot diseases at the 
community showers. Though approximately half of Minidoka Pro- 
ject’s resident’s are citizens of the United States, some Japanese designs 
persist, especially when they are as useful in the Idaho dust and mud 
as the wooden geta. Eut you'll notice in the picture above that the 
lady’s bathrobe, soap dish and hairnet are purely American inventions. 


Three times daily, water is poured into the tubs, soap sifted in, 
chloride added, and some 600 odd dishes and many more hundred uten- 
sils washed and wiped. With most of the young people working in 
offices and departments, the bulk of the dining crew is made up of 
Issei men and women. 
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When the snow falls and piles, drifting into window crevices. and 
blowing into soft dunes, Hunt is transformed from a dreary gray ar 
rangement of barracks into a sparkling fairyland. Beautifull Idaho 
sunrises and sunsets touch off the light crust of snow, form an funfor- 
gettable picture dear to every resident. 


Until January 20, when the evacuees will be free to go and come 
as they please, the front gate will keep on checking and issuing but- 
tons for passes. In the past two years, this gate has been a silent ob- 
server of hundreds of residents relocating, soldiers on furlough, and 
tender scenes of farewell. When the gate is torn down, evacuation 
will have come almost to the final milestone. 
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Considered one of the best pictures of the year, the appealing photo above catches the youngsters in the midst of consuming their noon meal of wieners and 
spuds. 


The tyke on the left seems to be wondering at the rapid disappearing act of the wiener and having doubts about the general taste of it. 
two other boys are too hungry to wait. 
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plates of stew, in this case. 
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Forks are so darn inconvenient ... why can’t we use hands?” 
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looking into the camera just before they receive their 


Evidently the 


When the work is hard, and the future gray, the women turn to 
the Beauty Shop to rejuvenate their feminine morale. Efficient opera 
tors give all the approved beauty treatments to fit the $15 wage scale 
and do a beautiful job of it. With people skilled in all trades re- 
settled in Idaho’s sage-brush country, residents can get almost every 
thing at Minidoka from horse-shoeing to 


hi 


the finest watch repairing. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


23, 19 


BS {TERNAL yy SECUHI! 
SUB STATION 110 ¢ 


Always on the alert, and watching for any trouble, the Internal 
Security force keeps a full crew day and night in the sub-stations spot- 


ted around the center. Most of the force is made up of Issei men who 
patrol their beats with eagle eyes. 


Three times daily, water is poured into the tubs, soap sifted in 
chloride added. and some 600 odd dishes and many more hundred uten- 
sils washed and wiped. With most of the young people working in 


offices and departments, thes pulk of the dining crew is made up of 
Issei men and women. 
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A part of the 400-acre vegetable farm cleared out of sage- 
brush-covered land on the Minidoka relocation center at 


Hunt. 


The farm, which produced its first vegetable, rad- 


ishes, June 8, will help supply food to Japanese residents of 


the center. 


In rear, left, is the water tank; right center, 


central water heating plant smoke stack, and extreme right, 


portion of resident quarters. 


Gardener § hortage 


Hits ap Center 


Tribune Intermountain Wire 


HUNT, Idaho—The departure of 1500 workers from the 
Minidoka relotation center for permanent and seasonal jobs 
has caused a labor shortage on the center's own 400- ~acre 


vegetable farm. 

High school students are 
spending: half a day in class- 
rooms and the other half in the 
fields, official of the center re- 
port. Elderly pepople and office 
workers are aiso helping out the 
regular farm crews. A poultry 
farm was recently put into op- 
eration. 

Officials 


have been advised 


that the Minidoka centergmust _ 


Tr 
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produce $253,000 worth of its 
own food in keeping with bureau 
of the budget estimates for the 
1944 fiscal year. 

Because residents of the Mini- 
doka relocation center came 
from areas in and around Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle, not 
more than 15 per cent of the 
9500 originally sent to Hunt were 
farmers. 


& 
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on Center 


This is one of the two fifth grade classes in the elementary school at Hunt, where 44 children sit on 
benches built onto the wooden tables at which they write. Miss Iona Sifton, the teacher, stands at the 
right at the far end of the room. Miss Katsuko Fujikado, the assistant teacher, is writing words which 


the pupils will learn to spell and pronounce. The room is not as crowded as it appears in the photograph, 
the children having been bunched for the picture. (Staff Photo-Engraving) 
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Women Take Men’s Places as Fire Fighters 
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Women fire fighters are replacing men at the Minidcka relocaticn center, while the men are away at | 
work in the beet and spud fields of southern Idaho. Here they show how they would attack a blaze men-. 
acing the hundreds of frame buildings which make up the center. Authorities say they are responding 
well to training, and will make valuable auxiliary forces when men return to camp. (Staff Photo-Engrav-. 


ing) 
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Hunt Center Pushes 
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Big Job of Educating Youths 


HUNT, Oct. 28—Residents of the 
Minidoka relocation center are find- 
ing the interryption to education of 
their children measured only by the 
length of time it takes to organize 
@ school system in a brand new town 
of nearly 10,000 population. 

By this week the relocation ai- 
thorities had provided facilities ard 
a teacher staff for the kindergar 
ten through the sixth grade, 
were working on plans to open t 
high school’ in one entire diock 
buildings. ‘A block consists of 12 ba 
rack-type buildings, with a mess ha 
and a laundry building. 

The laundry building, incidentally, 
will serve as the high school science 
laboratory. The high school is ex- 
pected to open in the near future, 
with an enrollment of approximately 
1,200 in-the seventh to i2th grades, 
inclusive.“ -- <<», ; 

Principal of the elementary school 
is Miss Mildred E. ‘Bennett, who 
spent nine years in the Pendleton, 
Ore., elementary schools, the latter 
part of that time as principal. There 
are 10 outside teachers, with an as- 
sistant of Japanese ancestry for each 
teacher. The assistants are either 
former college students, or those eli- 
gible for such training, and they at- 
tend teacher training classes held 
daily after school hours at the cen- 


ter. Arrangements are to be made,! 


if possible, for these girls to obtain 
University of Idaho credit for this 
work. 

A room typical of the entire ele- 
mentary department is the fifth 
grade class taught by Miss Iona Sif- 
ton, with Miss Katsuko Fujikado as 
assistant. Miss Fujikado was a fresh- 
man at the University of Washing- 
ton before coming to the center, and 
her father was employed in a fur- 
niture. store in Seattle, where the 
family lived. 

Furnishings for this fifth grade 
room are nearly adequate, but far 
from elegant, and the 44 enrolled in 
the class, which is one of two fifth 
grade classes, indicate that the 


teacher staff couldn't stand much 
cutting. Thirty to thirty-five pupils 
constitute what is ordinarily con- 
sidered a good-sized class elsewhere. 
The happy faces of the youngsters 
indicate to visitors that teachers are 
doing a good job with the moraie 
problem that is bound to exist when 
thousands of persons are moved 
from one locality and established. in 


‘@ new one. 


Many authorities consider main- 
tenance of belief in American ideals 
on the part of, these folks of Japa- 
hese ancestry as one of the most im- 
portant phases of the relocation ac- 
tivity. Hence the importance of the 
educational system at Hunt, 


Teacher at World War Il 
internment camp tells 
about his experiences 


By JEAN BILODEAUX 
H&N Correspondent 


CEDARVILLE — The 
notice read, “Minidoka 
Camp class reunion to be 
held at the Caesars Palace 
in Las Vegas, Nevada.” 

Nothing indicated this was 
no ordinary class reunion. 

Earlier this month, 650 


former Hunt High School 
students and their spouses 


met for their first get-togeth- 


er since leaving Minidoka, a 
camp where Japanese- 
Americans were interned 
during World War II. 


Among the _ honored 
reunion guests was Robert 
Coombs. 


During the reunion, the 
group waited quietly as the 
man they knew as “Mr. 
Coombs” walked to the podi- 
um. Many noted the past 56 
years have treated him kind- 
ly — his spirit still keeps his 
body erect although time has 
slowed his movements. 

Adjusting his papers so 
that his 83-year-old eyes 
could better see his notes, 


Mr. Coombs paused to look . Ki 


out over the sea of faces. 
Lifetimes of learning and 
years of hard work had 
increased the mutual respect 
and admiration evident 
between the teacher and his 
former students. 

A building emotion per- 
meated the room. Before 
Coombs spoke a word, the 
group had changed. No 
longer was it a room of aging 
alumni being addressed by 
their former’ teacher. 
Instead, a sense of past was 
revived as the former stu- 
dents and Mr. Coombs were 
transported back in time. 

Hunt was no ordinary 
high school. It was sur- 
rounded by barbed wire and 
overseen by armed guards. 
Students and their families 
lived within the confines of a 
camp where pungent sage- 
brush smells mixed with the 
heat from pot-bellied coal 
stoves, where the grit of lava 
dust coated their skin. 


Photos by Jean Bilodeaux 
ABOVE; Robert Coombs reads a book of oral history inter- 
views from his life in Minidoka. . 


BELOW: Coombs visits with his-daughter, Carol Willett of 
Surprise Valley. 


Sharing his story with his oo oomemnnenenrmenatenmt nes 


former students, Coombs 
was again a young teacher 
who traveled by bus to Idaho 
for the first time, where he 
remembered being met by a 
camp official and asked 
where he would live. 

“I am going to live at the 
project,” said the young 
teacher. 

“You're crazy,” the ques- 
tioner answered. 

After spending the night at 
a Twin Falls hotel, Coombs 
was driven to his new job at 
the Minidoka Relocation 
Center. — 


“The scenery was fairly 
good until we turned down 
the road to the project. I 
remember it being rather 
warm, the wind blowing 
clouds of dust from the 
recently disturbed land. The 
guards stopped us at the 
gate.” 

After spending most of his 
first day signing papers, get- 
ting a government ID, being 
assigned a room and issued a 
meal pass, Coombs decided 
to explore the area. He found 
where the school would be 
built, walked by the hospital 
— then saw the barbed wire. 

“When I saw the barbed 
‘wire it, bothered me a great 
deal. I knew that the current 
had been shut off that day 
because the principal’s four 
sons had been playing near 
the fence and _ gotten 
shocked. They weren't going 
to turn it back on. Still, it 
bothered me.” 


Just before Coombs fell 


asleep that night, his 
thoughts turned to a conver- 
sation with his mother, 
whose parents had been 
born in Germany. 

“I worried ahout the trash 
talk she would have to take 
- from neighbors and others 
about where I was. She told 
me I was where I belonged. 
‘You are helping young 
Americans. Have you forgot- 
ten that I’m a first-generation 
American?’ I fell asleep know- 


ing I belonged at this project.” . 


; School started after other 
teachers arrived, a curricu- 
kum was developed and 
study courses were planned. 


“We were, as a group of. 


teachers, well educated, 


‘I fell asleep Knowing 
| belonged at this pro- 
ject.’ 

— Robert Coombs telling 


, about his first night at the 
Minidoka, Idaho, 


Internment Camp 


with master’s degree or the 
equivalent,” Mr. Coombs 
told his former students. “I 
often wondered if you were 


looking forward to starting 


school as much as I was.” 


Classes were large, aver- 
aging more than 50 stu- 
dents, but that was never a 
problem because most of 
them were motivated to 
learn, despite the rude inter- 
ruption in their lives. 

To make the spartan 
classroom conditions bear- 
able, students rotated seats. 


Those séated by a pot-bellied | 


coal stove cooked while those 


’ in the back of the class shiv- 


ered when winds blew dust 
and freezing air. 

“We didn’t have desks, 
only picnic tables that would 
tip over when sitting down 
or getting up. Then, when 
everyone was settled, the 
stove would blow-up, show- 
ering us with soot. It was a 
great relief when desks 
finally arrived,” he told his 
former students. 


“I do have a confession to 
make to you — I am a worri- 
er. I worried about all of you, 
at the same time hoping and 
praying that all would go 
well for you. One day, I wor- 
ried about something to my 
friend; Calvin Ninomya, and 
he looked at me and said, 
‘No shimpai, Mr. Coombs.’ » 


“I confess that since that 
time when the dark clouds of 
worry come over me I silent- 
ly say, ‘No shimpai,’ and it 
helps. It’s just one of the 
many things I learned from 
you fine people,” 


He ‘remembered that 
some students volunteered 


to: join the Army. Their 
names were proudly dis- 


“played on a huge sign at the 


camp’s entrance. 


“And as time went on, too 
many of the names had gold 


stars after them,” Coombs 


said, referring to the tribute 
for those who died in the war. 
“The gold stars got to me. 
They got to the guards, too. 


' They felt what right did they 


have guarding and detaining 
the families of these brave 
young men. It got to all of us, 
the gold stars.” 


Coombs believes the teach- 


-ing staff helped their stu- 


dents reach their potentials 
Not only did each student 


leave the project with bless- - 


ings and best wishes, they 
were also honestly missed. 


“Your future life was very 
important to us and it is my 
hope that we were able to 
assist you so that your lives 
have been successful and 
happy,” he intoned at the 
reunion. “No matter how cold 


' it was or how warm, windy or 


dusty, we all grew up in many 
ways with each other. My life 
was fulfilled by my service to 
you. That fulfillment was 
strengthened by meeting my 
future wife, Miss Askew, and 
mother of our children. 

Then Mr. Coombs gath- 
ered his notes and said, “I do 
thank you for this opportuni- 
ty to speak to you and to be 
a part of your lives, during 
high school and during this 
reunion.” 

There wasn’t a dry eye as 
the former teacher complet- 
ed his word. A standing ova- 
tion poured forth the love of 
the students for their 
teacher, and the love of a 
teacher for his students. All 
had returned to a different 
time, to share the memories 
of caring and community. 

‘Coombs left the project in 
November 1944 for health 
reasons. He has maintained 
contact with many of his stu- 
dents over the 57 years since 
he taught at Minidoka. His 
students invite him into 
their homes, just as he recip- 
rocates by inviting them into 


hishome. | . 
_ He still remembers his 
mother’s instructions, 


“There are no hyphenated 
Americans. We are all 
Americans.” 


No shimpai, Mr. Coombs. . 


No shimpai. 


